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thousands and ten thousands that perished in our late
contests with France and Spain, a very small part
ever felt the stroke of an enemy; the rest languished
in tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction,
pale, torpid, spiritless and helpless; gasping and
groaning, unpitied among men, made obdurate by long
continuance of hopeless misery; and were at last
whelmed in pits, or heaved into the ocean, without
notice and without remembrance* By incommodious
encampments and unwholesome stations, where courage
is useless and enterprise impracticable, fleets are
silently dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted away*

" Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the most
part, with little effect* The wars of civilised nations
make very slow changes in the system of empire* The
public perceive scarcely any alteration, but an increase
of debt; and the few individuals who are benefited
are not supposed to have the clearest right to their
advantages* If he that shared the danger enjoyed the
profit, and, bleeding in the battle, grew rich by the
victory, he might show his gains without envy* But, at
the conclusion of a ten years' war, how are we recom-
pensed for the death of multitudes and the expense of
millions, but by contemplating the sudden glories of
paymasters and agents, contractors and commissaries,
whose equipages shine like meteors, and whose palaces
rise like exhalations i

"These are the men who, without virtue, labour,
or hazard, are growing rich as their country is im-
poverished ; they rejoice when obstinacy or ambition
adds another year to slaughter and devastation; and
laugh from their desks at bravery and science, while
they are adding figure to figure, and cipher to cipher,